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THE APPLICATION OF FRIENDS’ PRIN- 
CIPLES TO PRESENT TIMES. 


One of the most wise and eloquent of living 
Christian writers, Dr. Schaff, has said, ‘‘ Every 
age has a message from God to man, which it is 
of the greatest importance for man to understand.” 
Met as members of a Christian body, let us inquire 
what are some of the messages from God borne to 
us by our age, and how we may apply the religious 
principles which the Early Friends found to be so 
effective an answer to the demands of two and a 
half centuries ago to these voices of our time. 


SIMPLE BUT WHOLE CHRISTIANITY. 


The great reformation under Luther and his suc- 
cessors was an endeavor to discover what were the 
essentials of primitive Christianity, to seek to live 
these out, and to restore the Church to the simple 
yet complete religion of the Apostolic days. David 
Barclay, the father of the Apologist, gave expression 
to this desire when, returning from the courts and 
camps of Europe to his Scottish home, he said ‘* He 
wished to learn what Christianity was in itself.” 
Menno Simonis, the founder of the Mennonites, 
and Count Schwenkfeld, the contemporaries of 
Luther, laid aside the accretions which had over- 
grown Christianity until they adopted a form of it 
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very similar to that which George Fox embraced a 
century later. The first Friends did not, however, 
get their conceptions of religious truth at second- 
hand, but by divine illumination of their under- 
standing as to the meaning of Bible teaching, and 
although they held much in common with the 
Mennonites, General Baptists and Independents, 
they escaped some impertect views held by all their 
contemporaries, gained deeper insight into some 
spiritual truths than they, and especially succeeded 
in discerning the practical application of Christ’s 
teaching and spirit to conduct, so that ever since 
the world has been slowly coming to accept the 
reforms they began. 

The reader of recent literature on morals and 
philosophy must be impressed with the endeavor of 
thoughtful men to discover in what true religion 
consists, while Church History has come to be a 
candid inquiry into what the practices and doc- 
trines of the early church really were. The ques- 
tions, then, as to the nature of religion are as 
pressing now as they were two centuries since. 
How shall we meet them? 


THE DEITY. 


The most important of these questions concern 
the nature and attributes of the Deity. Many 
thoughtful persons are stumbled by teachings upon 
this subject which are no part of the original tenets 
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of Christianity, which Friends laid aside at their 
rise, and which we who have been educated as 
Friends have never been taught. 

Yet while recognizing this, we do well to re- 
member that in fundamentals the Friends held to 
the great historic doctrines of the church of all ages. 
William Penn asserts this, saying,* ‘* Wherein we 
are vulgarly apprehended to differ most we dissent 
least ;—-I mean in doctrine. For, except it be the 
wording of some of the articles of faith (the 39 
articles so-called) in school terms, there are very 
tew of those professed by the Church of England 
to which we do not heartily assent. I say, then, 
that where we are supposed to differ most we differ 
least. It is generally thought that we do not hold 
the common doctrines of Christianity, but have in- 
troduced new and erroneous ones in lieu thereof ; 
whereas, we plainly and entirely believe the truths 
contained in the Creed, commonly called ‘The 
Apostles’ Creed,’ which is very comprehensive as 
well asancient.’’ In this he did but express the 
convictions of his foremost contemporaries, such 
as George Fox, Isaac Penington, Richard Clar- 
idge, and Edward Burrough. 

They believed in God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. They rejected the 
term ‘‘ Trinity ” as not contained in Scripture, but 
held to the substance it is intended to convey, that 
God has been made known to us by revelation as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and that while these 
three are one, yet the Scriptures speak of each as 
divine. It is the Lord Jesus Christ of whom the 


Apostle asserts that He is ‘*God over all, blessed 


forever.”” Rom. ix. 5. 

It is the Holy Spirit to whom the Apostle Peter 
referred when he said to Ananias, ‘‘ Thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God.’’ Acts v. 4. *‘ The 
Holy Spirit is God,’’ wrote Robert Barclay. 

To-day thousands of the working men and un- 
learned of our people are spiritualists, secularists, 
and communists, who pervert or deny the truth 
about the Supreme Being. Scores of learned and 
acute thinkers speak of Him in the most vague 
manner. One sees behind the phenomena of na- 
ture an ‘‘ Unknown Force,’’and that only. Another 
has a rather better glimpse of a ‘‘ Power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness.’’ Professor 
Royce can find no conception of a deity, 
but a sort of ‘Universal Thought,” which 
he scarcely ventures to call God, yet asserts 
that his doctrine is, that ‘‘In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” —‘‘ The. Religious Aspect of Phi- 
losophy.”” P. 457. Let us most sacredly hold fast 
the faith of our fathers, believing in One God, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

They did right to lay aside the term ‘ person”? 
as applied to the holy Three because of the error 
it suggests, although the original Latin word was 
less open to objection than our English one; but 
we ought not to forget that the Bible in speaking of 
them uses the definite article and the personal 


*** Defence of Gospel Truth.’”’ (Works, Vol. V, pp. 380, 381, 427.) 
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pronoun, as when our Lord said, ‘* When He the 
Spirit of Truth is come, He shall lead you.”” John 
xvi. 13. Again in Acts xiii. 2, ‘‘ The Holy Ghost 
said,”’ &c. 

THE LORD JESUS. 

Renan, Strauss, and a large school of modern 
writers speak of our Lord as if He were onlya 
man, while they laud the beauty and purity of 
His character. Our forefathers held most tena- 
ciously that the Lord Jesus was true God and very 
man. The well known letter of George Fox to the 
Governor of Barbadoes contains one of the fullest 
and most comprehensive confessions extant to the 
Bible teaching concerning the nature of Christ. 
Let us avoid the tendency to regard the Saviour as 
human only, as well as that subtle mistake of dwel- 
ling so exclusively upon the truth that Heis the Word, 
the Light, and the Spirit, as to overlook the 
momentous importance of the incarnation and of 
all that He taught, lived and suffered for us. The 
best writers among the Early Friends held the true 
proportions of the faith in this respect. Let usdo 
the same. 

SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST. 


One of the strongholds in the defence of Chris- 
tianity against recent historic criticism is the ad- 
mitted sinlessness of Christ. The Early Friends 
taught this both as to His nature and His acts. 
Good and earnest Friends now sometimes make a 
mistake on this point. Robert Barclay in one of 
his books in reply to the question wherein Christ 
differed from other infants, replies, ‘‘ In that He 
had in Him no seed of sin.”” This judgment was 
accepted by the conference of the Yearly Meetings 
held about 1830. 

FREE GRACE. 

At the time of George Fox almost the whole 
Protestant church was dominated by the theology 
ot John Calvin. His logical mind led him to con- 
ceive of God chiefly as Power, as Sovereign, and 
to work out a system of doctrines from some of 
those words of Paul that are hard to be understood 
which to some persons make the Creator seem 
harsh, arbitrary and unjust. Under the influence of 
Calvinism men of tender consciences like Isaac Pen- 
ington were ‘‘ long mournful,” fearing lest after all 
they could do or be, or believe, they might yet be 
of the number of the reprobate and be finally lost. 

It was good tidings of great joy to such men 
when George Fox not only reiterated the declara- * 
tion of the Apostle John that salvation had its very 
origin in God’s love, since He, ‘‘so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish,”’ but also 
showed that our Father in His equal goodness to- 
wards all had through Christ extended light and 
grace to every man so that all might be saved from 
sin, 

Free grace was indeed a charming sound to many 
in that day. It lifted the load of fear and guilt 
from their hearts and instead breathed joy and 
peace in believing. Let us never forget that this 
universal grace is adapted to the cry of the hearts 
of many in our day, nor that God is love. 
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Yet let us also maintain with our forefathers that 
God is also just, and that the remission of sins of 
which any partake is only in and by virtue of 
Christ’s most satisfactory sacrifice, and no other- 
wise. 

CHRIST THE LIGHT OF MEN, AND THE TEACHER OF 
HIS PEOPLE. 

After the Reformation Protestants to a consider- 
able extent substituted the authority of an infallible 
Bible for the old position of the authority of an 
infallible church. 

Now the former is being questioned. Friends 
held and hold to the inspired authority of the Bible. 
George Fox said it was ‘the words of God.” 
They appealed to it asa common standard by which 
doctrines or notions were to be tried, yet they 
held to the nearness of the Lord Jesus to the be- 
lieving heart and to His immediate teaching by the 
Spirit. It was an inexpressible comfort to them to 
know that their Saviour who died for them and rose 
again was verily in them; that amid the clash of 
opinions He taught them Himself, and opened 
their understandings that they might understand 
the Scriptures. They used the term, the Light, 
much more in the sense in which we use the name 
Jesus, than many who followed them have done. 
It was love to a personal Saviour who was not afar 
off but who came into their hearts and supped with 
them and they with Him, which constrained and 
inspired them. 

The doctrine of the immanence of God, of His 
actual omnipresence with every one, and that Christ 


enlightens every man, has come to be accepted 
and 'proclaimed by almost all classes of Christians. 
Joseph Cook, who represents the orthodoxy of the 


Congregational church. declares it. Noted writers 
of the Episcopal church uphold it. For example, 
** The Speaker’s Commentary”’ says, ‘‘ The words 
(‘lighteth every man’) must be taken simply as 
they stand. No man is wholly destitute of the il- 
lumination uf the light! In nature and life and 
conscience it makes itself felt in various degrees to 
all.” This doctrine has become, so to speak, a 
part of the universal philosophy of Christianity. 
But the Friends held it as consonant with an 
intensely active evangelizing spirit and not as some 
do now as a partial excuse for desisting from 
the proclamation of revealed truth. George Fox 
wrote to the Emperor of China; a Friend visited 
the Sultan of Turkey to speak to him of Christ 
and His teachings; George Fox encouraged the 
Friends who had been taken by pirates and were 
held as slaves in Algiers to use their opportunity 
to witness for Christ. Twenty-one ministers were 
raised up in the North of England in one year. 
Sixty men spent their time almost constantly in 
itinerating throughout the counties of England 
Orin preaching at the metropolis. George Fox 
and his colleagues traversed the wilds of America 
preaching to Indians and negroes as well as to the 
white settlers. He wrote to Friends in America 
that if they were true Christians, they must preach 
Christ to the negroes and Indians, that He not only 
enlightened them but had died for their sins. He 
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defended Bible teaching and prayer in families, and 
asserted that a father or head of a family might not 
only teach his household himself and pray with 
them, but might have others to do it for him. So 
far from relying upon the light only to lead men to 
Christ they made an honest effort to convert the 
world. It has been stated that there were more 
Friends at the time of the death of George Fox 
than there were Methodists at the time of the death 
of Wesley. Now there are about 17,500,000 ad- 
herents to Methodist Christianity and about 70,000 
to Quaker Christianity. 

Friends used money freely to pay the expenses 
of travelling ministers at home and abroad, and 
Barclay’s teaching on the maintenance of ministers 
is very clear. (Proposition X. Sec. 28.) While 
very careful to maintain the immediate guidance of 
the Spirit in all religious services, they held the 
doctrine in a practical form, that He did not sup- 
plant but elevate, guide and use their mental 
powers, as is manifest in the logic of Barclay, 
Penn and Whitehead, or the sermon of G. Fox 
with seven distinct propositions or heads. Joarna/, 
edition 1694, p. *. Moreover, they consulted to 
some extent as to their movements and in some 
districts took care that meetings were often supplied 
with ministers.* A large number of ministers gave 
all or nearly all of their time to preaching and 
pastoral labor, and had the success which provi- 
dentially attends those who when rightly called to 
any duty give themselves wholly to it. Francis 
Howgill states that during the ten years which 
elapsed between Edward Burrough’s entrance upon 
the ministry and his death, he did not take one 
whole week for ordinary business or recreation. 
They did not forget the Lord’s command that re- 
pentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in His name among all nations. They did not over- 
look the fact that the gospel was defined by Paul 
in Romans, as ‘‘ the gospel of God, . . . concerning 
His Son, who was born of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh, who was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of 
Holiness, by the resurrection of the dead, even 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Rom. i. 1-4. 

For a long period (about two hundred years) 
the Protestant church, like Jonah, was rebellious to 
the Lord’s command to go to the heathen with this 
message, and in almost every denomination great 
reluctance to enter upon this duty or opposition to 
those who did so was at first manifested. But one 
of the messages of God to our age is His manifest 
blessing upon foreign and home missions. Since 
His people have yielded to His constraining 
love’ the fruit has been great. The num- 
ber of professing Christians in the world has 
doubled since 1800, and nations in some instances 
have almost been born in a day, as in the case of 
the Sandwich Islands and Madagascar. If we 
be true Christians according to the standard of 
George Fox and obey the message of God to our 
age, we dare not withhold our hands from this duty. 


*The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth.” 
Pp 383-385. 
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CITY POPULATIONS. 


About one-quarter of the people of the U. S. are 
now found in cities of a population of 8,000 or 
more. If the change from rural to urban popula- 
tion goes on at the present rate, some here may live 
to see one-half of the nation resident in cities. 

This accumulation of people in cities is attended 
with a great increase of irreligion, vice and crime. 
This is causing anxious thought to Christians of 
other bodies, and if we are true to God’s message 
to us in this respect we must take our part in leav- 
ening these masses of population with the life- 
regulating power and principles of the gospel. 
Nothing else will restrain them from evil and save 
our cities from a decay like that of the old Roman 
civilization. A godly and blameless life will not, 
as we have lately seen, defend our persons or our 
property against murderous and rapacious vidlence. 
We must care for the souls of our brothers and sisters 
in the streets of our cities. We must uphold the 
Bible-schools, the mission meetings, the personal 
labor from house to house that will be necessary to 
carry the tidings of salvation from sin through 
Christ to the indifferent, the ignorant, the vicious 
and the unfortunate. How shall we do it and 
maintain our principles? I will touch upon this 
later, and only now say, Revert to the plans and 
methods of the apostolic age and to its spirit. 
Preach, teach, receive, shepherd, warn, rebuke, 
feed, train, and all in love. 

(To be concluded.) 























OUR LONDON LETTER. 






At our Morning Meeting, held on 25th inst., in- 
formation was received that Rufus P. King had 
reached Friends’ mission station at Hoshungabad, 
India, on his way to Syria. A very pleasing feature 
is that the Melbourne meeting liberated a young 
Friend, William F. Creath, to act as his companion 
as far as India, and liberally contributed to his ex- 
penses. We believe this is a new departure for our 
Colonial brethren, and cannot but regard it as an 
encouraging omen for the future. 

The uniting of medical help with mission work 
is a striking feature in the foreign missions of the 




























not ¢he most, powerful means of spreading the 
Gospel. In Madagascar the Hospital is generally 
full, and there are now two Surgeons, Dr. J. Allen 
having gone out to assist J. Tregelles Fox, whose 
late dangerous illness was largely due to overwork. 
The new-comer takes most of the Dispensary work 
and some of the outside visiting, leaving J. T. Fox 
more at liberty for the in-patients, and for the very 
important work of training the native Students. 
This takes up much time, as lesson-books in the 
various subjects have to be written in the Malagasy 
language for the use of the young men. Thus not 
only are the actual sick cared for, so far as means 
will allow ; but provision is made for a succession 
of intelligent and duly qualified medical men 
amongst the natives themselves, whose value can 
hardly be estimated. Some of the students, after 
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present day, and is found to be one of the most, if 
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being trained, have been taken up by the 
Government for service in the war, as Surgeons to 
the forces. This we cannot of course prevent, and 
it is at any rate some satisfaction that the poor na- 
tive soldiers, when down with fever and wounds, 
will have a little medical help. 

In Syria, also, the medical work is a prominent 
feature at both our stations, Brumana and Ramal- 
lah. The Hospital at the former place is a means 
of constantly drawing large numbers of natives— 
Greek or Maronite Christians, Druses, and a few 
Moslems—often from long distances, to obtain its 
help, either by coming to stay for treatment, or by 
attending as out-patients. The medical superin- 
tendent, Dr. Beshara Bey, has a good reputation 
for skill among his fellow countrymen, and has an 
earnest desire for their spiritual good. The two 
English women Friends, Maria Feltham and Ellen 
Clayton, continue their labors at the Girls’ Home 
and Hospital respectively. M. Feltham, who has 
been spending the past summer with her friends in 
England, returned in the autumn to her post. On 
her passage out she had a remarkable escape from 
fire ina hotel at which she stayed at Port Said. 
The fire broke out in a bed-room next to hers, but 
providentially she was lying awake at the time and 
discovered it. She at once gave the alarm to the 
inmates of the house, by whom it was quenched 
just in time. At Beyrout M. F. was obliged to un- 
dergo a tedious quarantine. Theophilus Wald- 
meier, to whose labors the foundation of the mis- 
sion at Brumana is largely due, retains the general 
oversight, and has been lately particularly inter- 
ested in a new school opened at a large village 
called Selima on the Lebanon. 

London, First mo. 29th, 1886. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
IS IT BEST? 
The African Missionary Question. 












BY NEWTON A. TRUEBLOOD. 










L. 

The greater portion of the religious denomina- 
tions of the day believe that missiouary work is a 
religious duty that should be done and done well. 
At the same time we are assured that a righteous 
zeal will be profitable to all, but a blind zeal may 
often be followed by sad results. 

The African missionary question is a very im- 
portant one; all concede this, and it seems reason- 
able that the members of the numerous missionary 
boards of the Society of Friends in the United 
States might discuss so momentous a matter as this 
in all its bearings—give the reasons why, and the 
reasons why not ; gain all the information possible, 
as to the condition of the country and people, and 
then ask, ‘‘ Is it best for us to send men and money 
into that field ?’? I propose to write two articles, 
the first treating of the colonization and civiliza- 
tion of this equatorial region ; the second dealing 
with the missionary work to be done there. 
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First, let us look at the commercial relations ex- 


isting between the United States and equatorial 
Africa. Some may say that this has nothing to do 
with it; but many men of good judgment will say 
it does, for it is an established historical fact that 
civilization and Christianity should go hand in 
hand. A few weeks ago I received from the Secre- 
tary of State at Washington several printed docu- 
ments, being reports of an Agent sent out by the 
United States to the west coast and the Congo re- 
gion of Africa, the careful reading of which opened 
my eyes to the true condition of that benighted 
land. The Agent, W. P. Tisdel, from Ohio, a 
gentleman who had had twelve years’ experience 
in countries in the torrid zone, who spoke the 
Portuguese language fluently (which is the only one 
used by white people in that region), went out in 
1884 and returned in 1885, having gathered much 
very valuable information. 

There are no lines of steamers plying between 
the United States and the west coast of Africa. 
There are but two lines of steamers touching the 
coast at any point between Gaboon and the Cape. 
One of these is the West African Steamship Com- 
pany of Liverpool, England (with a branch of the 
same from Hamburg) monthly; and the other is 
the Portuguese mail, monthly from Lisbon. By 
the first line it takes about 55 days to make the 
voyaze from Liverpool, and by the second, or Por- 
tuguese line, about 20 days to reach St. Paul de 
Loango. 

Thus we have to go to England or the continent 
to get there. There are a number of established 
trading companies on the west coast, as the Dutch, 
English, German and French, who control the 
entire trade of the country, such as: 

The Dutch-African Trading Co. of Rotterdam. 

The Central African Co. of Liverpool. 

The Hamburg African Co. of Hamburg. 

Daumais Beraud & Co. of Paris. 


Also, several small Portuguese houses, having 
headquarters at Ambriz or St. Paul de Loando. 

Our United States Agent says that ‘‘ any Ameri- 
can houses who contemplate opening a trade to this 
section must be supplied with a /arge capital tu 
compete with these old established houses, and also 
have a line of transportation of their own.” 

The territory bordering the ocean from Angola 
north for 800 miles (passing the mouth of the 
Congo River), and south 4oo miles, and inland an 
average of 100 miles, is mountainous, covered in 
many places with dense forests, but it. is not an 
agricultural country in any sense of the word. 
Along the entire coast the products are rubber, 
groundnuts, palm oil, palm nuts, gum copal and 
wax. The goods sent there by these trading com- 
panies are common cotton cloth, rum, gin, glass 
beads, guns, powder and tobacco. Fifty per cent. 
of all the goods which go to the coast, sncluding 
provisions, are purchased in England. The traders 
barter for the products of the country, and this is 
the only currency known. 

The forests along the coast in many places are 
very dense, and in some places are hard wood, but 


the traders send to Europe for lumber, as they have 
no wood-working machinery, nor is it possible at 
present to introduce it into the country. The 
country is densely populated, consisting of nume- 
rous petty tribes, each governed by kings, and all 
the natives are a wild, savage and cruel people, 
some of them cannibals. The women of the coast 
are the work people of the country. The men 
lounge about, drinking, hunting and fighting, and 
cannot be induced to work at anything. None can 
doubt the ved of civilization. 

The question of the climate is a serious one, as 
it is humid and enervating to the whites ot Europe 
and America, and much fatal sickness is the result. 
From Angola north to the Equator, and in the 
Valley of the Congo it must necessarily be bad, for 
our U. S. Agent saysa ‘‘ poisonous malaria over- 
hangs the entire country.” 

South of this, through Angola and Benguela the 
climate is more healthy. The Portuguese, however, 
affirm that their country women cannot live there. 


Now let us look into the Valley of the Congo. 
The Congo river is navigable for the largest steam- 
ers for 70 miles from the sea, smaller steamers can 
be used 30 miles farther. But at Vivi the current 
is rapid, and for 250 miles farther up, as far as 
Stanley Pool, numerous falls, dangerous rocks and 
rapids appear, and it is unsafe to attempt its navi- 
gation. 

There are no roads in the Valley of the Congo, 
and travelers have to go along narrow paths in 
‘‘ Indian file.’ The rank grass is from twelve to 
twenty feet high, and very wet in the dry as well 
as in the rainy season. In the dry season heavy 
dews prevail, and travelers get thoroughly drenched 
earlysin the morning, and then being subjected to 
a scorching sun at midday makes it terrible indeed. 
There is no government in the Congo region, no 
laws for the protection of property or the rights of 
individuals, and if there were laws no power to 
execute them. There are many tribes of natives in 
the Valley, and these often quarrel with each other 
on the slightest pretext, and having guns, they 
capture prisoners, kill them by knife, spear or fire, 
or sell them into slavery. 

All the natives are a treacherous, thieving set, 
and, it is said, that ‘‘ é zs not safe for any white 
man to travel without an armed escort.” 

There is but little animal life in the country, and 
horses and cattle are unknown. There are but 
three mules now alive in the Valley. These were 
sent from England, and ai/ the food that these 
mules eat is brought from Europe. 

The climate is bad. The mortality amongst the 
few white men sent there is fearful. A malignant 
African fever attacks every European sent there, 
often times fatal in two days, and sometimes in 
three hours’ time. This is the country, and these 
are some of the dangers incident to colonization. 

Attempts have been made by those European 
nations most interested in this section to form a 
Colony or State. Several years ago an ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Association ” was formed called the ‘‘ Free 
States of the Congo.” Col. Winton, an English- 
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man, is the Governor General. It is supported 
mainly, or rather kept alive by an endowment of 
$200,000 per annum from the King of the Belgians. 
This Association to day numbers only about fifty 
abled-bodied white men. ‘‘ During the last six 
years the President of the Association has con- 
tracted with about 600 white men toserve in Africa 
for three years. But five of this large number have 
been able to remain for the full contract time.”’ 
All on account of the unhealthy condition of this 
Congo Valley. There are a number of stations in 
the Valley, established by this ‘‘ International As- 
sociation,’’ each containing one or two white men 
only, and each one of these stations has a guard of 


from ten to thirty armed Houssas (negro men from 


the Niger) to protect it. 

About the rst of February last our United States 
Agent, W. P. Tisdel, backed by our government, 
with plenty of money, started to go up the Congo. 
At Banana, he was furnished by Col. Winton, of 
the International Association, with a special cara- 
van of 56 Loango men from the coast, all able to 
speak the Portuguese language, and some of them 
knowing the Fiote and Suihila languages. At Vivi 
there were added to his caravan one Kalinda inter- 
preter, four Zanzibar servants, one coast cook and 
twelve armed Houssas, making 75 persons a!! told. 
Each Loango man carried 70 pounds on his head, 
the loads being made up of provisions, cloth, beads, 
cooking utensils, &c., &c. With all this force it 
took him two months to reach Stanley Pool, 250 
miles above, and he could not go any farther, it 


was a matter of impossibility, owing to the dangers 
of the climate and hostile tribes of natives. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to 
the condition of the Congo Valley above Stanley 
Pool—one traveler claiming that it is more healthy 
and more productive the farther you go toward the 


interior. All, however, agree as to the unhealthy 
condition of the Lower Congo and along the coast. 

The above is a plain stament of facts as they 
exist to day, and if colonization and civilization 
could be made successful in Equatorial Africa, it 
seems to me the European nations owning land 
there, definitely settled by the Berlin Conference 
‘ and claiming to govern the country, would be 
the most likely to succeed. 

Kokomo, Indiana, First mo. 30th, 1886. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


ADAM CLARK ON BAPTISM. 


For the benefit of that class of Friends (!) who 
believe that John’s baptism belongs to the new dis- 
pensation, I extract the following from Clark’s 
Commentary, where he comments on the sth 
chapter of John: 

‘* To the baptism of water a man was admitted, 
when he became a proselyte to the Jewish religion ; 
and in this baptism he promised in the most solemn 
manner to renounce idolatry, to take the God of 
Israel for his God ; and to have his life conformed 
to the divine law. But the water which was used 
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on the occasion was only an emblem of the Hol 
Spirit, the soul was to be purified from its defile. 
ment, and strengthened to walk in the way of 
truth and holiness. 

‘*When John came baptizing with water, he 
gave the Jews the plainest intimations that this 
would not suffice ; that it was only typical of that 
baptism of the Holy Ghost under the similitude of 
fire, which they must all receive from Jesus Christ, 
See Matt iii. 11. Therefore, our Lord asserts that 
a man must be Jorn of water and of the Spirit, i.e., 
of the Holy Ghost, which, represented under the 
similitude of water, cleanses, refreshes and purifies 
the soul. Reader, hast thou never had any other 
baptism than that of water? If thou hast not had 
any other, take Jesus Christ’s word for it, thou 
canst not in thy present state enter into the king- 
dom of God. I would not say to thee merely, 
read what it is to be born of the Spirit, but pray, 
O pray to God incessantly till He give thee to /ee/ 
what is implied in it. Remember, it is Jesus only 
who baptizes with the Holy Ghost. See chap. i. 
33- He who receives not this baptism has neither 
right nor title to the kingdom of God; nor can he 
with any propriety be termed a Christian, because 
that which essentially distinguished the Christian 
dispensation from that of the Jews, was, that its 
author daptized all his followers with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Again, he says a few verses after, ‘‘ But water 
baptism is this new birth.’’ ‘* No, Jesus tells you 
a man must be born of wafer and of the Spirit, 
and the water with its effects upon the body differs 
as much from this Spirit, which it is intended to 
represent, and the effects produced in the soul as 
real fire does from the painted flame.”’ 

May I just add that the words of John, “ He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire’’, make it just as obligatory on us to pass 
through or into outward fire as water in the other 
case, and, also, why did John say, ‘I have need 
to be baptized of Thee and why-comest Thou to 
me ?’’, and why should Christ say that ‘* he that is 
least in the kingdom of heaven (meaning the new 
dispensation) is greater than he (John the Baptist).” 

How any person who is preaching the necessity 
of the baptism of the Holy Ghost or who claims to 
have received Him cam preach that water baptism 
belongs to the new dispensation is strange to me, 


to say the least. ALEX. M. Purpy. 
Palmyra, N. Y., First mo. 28th, 1886, 


WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Concluded from page 434.) 
MEXICO. 


We continue our work in Mexico by supporting 
Julia L. Ballinger as our missionary, and we receive 
very satisfactory accounts of her. S, A. Purdie says: 
“The whole work has received a great impetus since 
she came here, and you certainly can feel assured 
that your selection was a wise one. With the knowl- 
edge of the language and people which she has ac- 
quired, every year will add to her influence and use- 
fulness,” At another time he says: “ The Girls’ School 
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has grown most wonderfully under the direction of 
Julia L. Ballinger, and that, with the Dorcas Society 
[organized by J. L. B.], are among the most en- 
couraging features of our local work, and speak well 
of the ability and consecration of your missionary.” 

That Julia L. Ballinger finds time to engage in some 
work outside of her school duties, will be shown by 
some extracts from her letters. Under date of Third 
mo, 24th, she writes, “There is a part of this city 
which is neither reached by this mission nor that of 
the Presbyterians. In this part we have opened a 
‘highway and hedge’ Sabbath school. I have been 
for some time impressed that we ought to do some- 
thing of this kind.... The way so far has opened 
beautifully. The room we have rented for our school 
is on the second floor, with six windows and a fire- 
place, which will be exceedingly pleasant in summer 
and comfortable in winter. Now, will you indulge 
me a little and give me a great deal of encourage- 
ment by paying the rent of the said room, which is $4 
per month ?” 

The Association, while feeling great unity and sym- 
pathy with her in this work, thought it not advisable 
to bind itself to pay this rent annually, but decided to 
send her $100, which would cover this expense for the 
present year and leave a balance to use wherever it 
might be needed in her work. We have since re- 
ceived an account of the expenditure of part of this 
sum, from which it appears she has been enabled to 
relieve much suffering by its judicious use. She 
writes again, Fifth mo. 5th, ‘I am quite sure you are 
all very anxious by this time to hear how our school 
on the Plaza de la Capilla is prospering. I am ex- 
ceedingly encouraged in my work there. It was quite 
a new experience to have the members of my class to 
ask me for a Bible, but last Sabbath I was able to 
take two, through the kindness of our triend Gulielma 


Purdie. They had never heard of a Bible before. My 
class is composed of married women and grown-up 


girls. As I have written you before, it is ‘ a large 
upper room,’ which overlooks the plaza for bull fights, 
which is enclosed by a wall ot reeds. Last Sabbath 
we had good attendance, although it was the principal 
day of the Fair which is being held in the same plaza 
as our school, also a bull fight in the adjoining plaza. 
.». We do not use the International Lessons, but 
teach from the simple text, which we have printed on 
the cards. ‘ 
_ “This is a week of general amusement, as it always 
is during the Fair, gambling, bull-fighting, cock-fight- 
ing, dancing, and theatre going. Lillie Neiger and I 
have been forcibly impressed this week that we must 
do something to prevent eur children trom partici- 
pating in these sinful amusements, and have decided 
to form a‘ Mercy Band’ in our school. Many of the 
children have already expressed a desire to join. .. . 
Shall we sit still and let the great sin of this land 
abound without an effort on our part? We need 
Bibles—I need them in my school-room. If I had 
enough Testaments for each child in our school-room 
to have one, we cannot tell what a spread of the Gospel 
it would make. I lent one to a little pupil of mine 
some time since to learn a passage from; in a few 
days his father (a Catholic) sent to me for a Bible. 
Now he reads and studies it. They will read at home 
sooner than come to our place of worship. Will you 
send me three dozen Testaments with the Psalms?” 
The Spanish Testaments requested were sent by the 
Association, and several Bibles were also sent by the 
kindness of one of our members, She writes again, 
Sixth mo, 12th, and describes the organization of the 
Band of Mercy, in which the children seem greatly 
interested. In a later letter, she says, “I think I can 
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safely say, nothing has been sent out which has given 
as great pleasure as the Bibles. Surely God's blessing 
does rest upon them. Each morning my girls have 
their Bible lesson. If you could only see how much 
delighted they are and how they treasure them, I dare 
say you would feel quite satisfied with the efforts you 
made in sending them. We have no lesson which is 
entered upon with so much enthusiasm as one of the 
Bible stories. Each child has her favorite story. We 
are now reading the book of Esther.” 

At the close of the school term, being much worn 
by her duties, Julia L. Ballinger joined W. P. Sutton, 
the U. S. Consul and his wife, in a visit of a few weeks 
to Point Isabel, a seaside resort on the Gulf of Mexico. 
This visit was of great service to her, and she entered 
upon the new térm with renewed vigor, and ~~ 
now become acclimated, she hopes to enjoy goo 
health in future. The school re opened after the 
summer holidays with a fuller attendance than she 
anticipated, and the children seemed to remember the 
training of the previous term. The year before she 
had felt discouraged by finding it necessary to repeat 
the elementary lessons, which the summer vacation 
seemed to have driven from their memories. 

Through the kindness of our friena, David Scull, 
Jr., the sum of $150 was this year collected for work 
in Mexico, This amount, together with some remain- 
ing from the sum collected last year, was sent to S. A. 
Purdie for the book work and publishing department, 
In reference to this last remittance, S. A. Purdie 
writes, “It came at a time when we were anxious 
about funds for continuing our publishing department, 
and we are now encouraged to go forward again in 
the work. Demetrio Martinez, who has so nobly en- 
gaged in colportage in the Sierre Madre chain as far 
as Durango and Guanajuato, was here yesterday and 
loaded his donkey with books. He had been absent 
over one year, and we were anxious about him. As 
the previous supply was from your funds, and his re- 
port shows a considerable interest in the study of these 
books in the isolated ranches and mines of the interior, 
it will interest you to know that he is again going for- 
ward in the work. He said yesterday, ‘The first 
planting gave some fruit, the second planting gave 
more fruit, and now, trusting in God who giveth the 
increase, I go forward tor the third crop.’ I find the 
interest in the book work in West Indies and South 
America rapidly increasing.” 


JAPAN. 


But while endeavoring to carry on the work already 
undertaken, our time and efforts during the past year 
have been largely directed towards a new field. Japan 
is at present in a critical condition; old things are 
passing away, and a few vears will determine whether 
the new things that take their place shall be for good 
or evil, whether Japan shall be Christian or infidel. 
The impression made upon us by the accounts received 
from other sources has been greatly strengthened by 
the intercourse of some of our members with several 
Japanese now in this country, one of whom addressed 
our last Annual Meeting, and the conviction has been 
brought home to us that there was a work for us to do 
in that land. We could but feel that the appeal had 
been addressed to us as to one formerly, “Come over 
and help us,” and believing that the work was the 
Lord's, we have endeavored to carry out what has 
seemed to us His will concerning it. It was felt that 
if a suitable Friend should present, led into this ser- 
vice by the Holy Spirit, a mission centre might be es- 
tablished, around which various branches of Christian 
work would gather. After the pioneer work was done, 
and a centre of operations decided upon, we might 
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hope to be able to assist more directly our sisters in 
that distant land. 

Our friend, Joseph Cosand, of Glen Elder, Kansas, 
having learned of our concern, wrote to us, informing 
us that for a long time the benighted condition of the 
Japanese had, as he believed, been impressed by the 
Lord upon his heart, and he had felt an earnest desire, 
if it was the will of his Heavenly Father and way 
opened, to go and work among them and spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel. He had already made in- 
quiries as to the opportunities of studying the Japanese 
language with this purpose in view. After having re- 
ceived satisfactory testimonials from Friends of his 
own meeting and others, we had an interview with 
him, and were finally satisfied that it would be right 
for us to support him in the work to which. he felt him- 
self called. He sailed from San Francisco for Yoko- 
hama in the Gaelic, Eleventh mo, roth, and we have 
since heard of his safe arrival, and hope before long 
to receive information as to the beginning of his work, 
He will proceed at first to Tokio, and although, before 
his departure, he could form no settled plans for his 
work, he proposes to engage in such service for the 
Lord as may be laid upon him, doing what he can to 
make known the blessings of Christianity. He has a 
minute from the Glen Elder Monthly Meeting, in- 
dorsed by Walnut Creek Quarterly and Kansas Yearly 
Meetings, expressing unity and sympathy with his 
concern and liberating him for such religious service 
in Japan as he should feel called upon to engage in. 

The Life of Stephen Grellet, by Wm. Guest, has 
been translated into Japanese, and is now printed and 
ready for distribution. It was decided that some 
copies should be given away, but the greater part of 
the edition should be placed on sale at a low price. 
Six English copies were also furnished for distribution 
by our friend, Rachel Grellet, as we were informed 
that these might also be acceptable to some of the 
Japanese who understand English. 

During the past year we have not printed so large 
a number of leaflets as in former years, as we have 
made use of some other channels for arousing interest 
in regard to missionary work. The Leaflet Committee 
report the issue of 1605 during the year. 

We have held no public meetings during the past 
year, but several interesting special meetings have 
been held, in some degree taking the place of the 
public meetings, although chiefly attended by our own 
members, At the first of these, held Sixth mo. 2oth, 
two young Japanese, Inazo Ota and Jonathan K, 
Urchimura, who have been in this country for a year 
or more, were present, and gave us much valuable 
information in regard to the needs of the work in 
Japan. At another, held Eleventh mo. 4th, we had 
the company of Dr. Levi D. Johnson, who described 
to us the condition of things he found in Africa, and 
presented his views regarding the mission which he 
has 4 prospect of establishing at Mossamedes, Al- 
though his remarks excited great interest in the cause 
which he has at heart, we did not see our way to take 
any action on it at this time as an Association. 

We have this year again forwarded boxes to India, 
Syriaand Mexico,and havelearned of their safe arrival, 
Itis not yet time to hear of the distribution of their con- 
tents, though we have no doubt that, as on former oc- 
casions, many little hearts have been gladdened by 
those tokens of interest in them and their welfare. We 
would earnestly present the claims of this branch of 
our work, and urge upon Friends to be prompt in their 
contributions of money and articles, as the boxes are 
closed about the Ist of Sixth month, Articles intended 
for them may be left at 1214 Arch St., directed Mis- 
sionary Box. 
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It will be seen from the above summary that our 
work has enlarged during the past year, but we en- 
deavor to maintain that already begun, and while in. 
terested in new fields, not to neglect old ones where 
we have already sown seed which still needs our nur. 
ture, and where, with the Lord’s blessing, we look for 
abundant harvests. 

But to continue and extend our work, we need the 
aid of those interested, and although the silver and the 
gold are the Lord’s, yet it pleases Him to work through 
human instrumentality. To His stewards, then, we 
commend it for careful consideration, whether some 
portion of what isintrusted to them should not be de- 
voted to the carrying of light to those who now sit in 
darkuess and in the shadow of death, Contributions for 
any part of our work should be forwarded to our 
Treasurer, Rebecca N. Taylor, 3304 Baring St., Phila, 

We trust that what we have done in the past has 
been done under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
that keeping close to Him, we may, in the future, be 
so sensitive to His restraining as well as to His con- 
straining influences, that all our labor shall promote 
the coming of that day when “all men shall know 
the Lord, even from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them.” 
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A GREAT BATTLE is being fought, between good 
and evil, in this, and we know not in how 
many other, worlds. God made man perfect, with 
the privilege of sonship; free to choose between 
right and wrong, between loving obedience and 
self seeking independence. Man has ‘‘sought out 
many inventions ;’’ from which has come ruin to 
the race, instead of the continuance of Eden every- 
where. God’s fatherhood has been shown in the 
coming of Christ to redeem men from the evil, 
But men are still free; we are free, to take our 
sides, with Chfist, or against Him; with the world. 

Can we not read this real Fatherhood, and, 
reverently speaking, Brotherhood, towards men, in 
many words of Scripture? ‘‘ Turn ye, turn ye, 
for why will ye die?” ‘‘My son, give me thy 
heart.’’ Why did Jesus weep, looking upon Jeru- 
salem, which rejected Him? Was it not an actual 
longing for the return of His love that made Him 
say to His disciples, ‘‘ Will ye also go away ?”’ 

If we could but believe that all we recognize in 
the strongest and warmest yearning of human 
fatherhood, motherhood and brotherhood exists, 
only deeper and greater, as the Divine is greater 
than the human, is in the heart of God towards us, 
and towards all men, could any of us resist it? 
And, so believing, can any one fail to use all dili- 
gence, not only to make his own calling and elec- 
tion sure, but to make sure the saving of others 
also? In a prevailing warfare, he is not a true 
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soldier who seeks his own safety only. The cause 
for which every Christian is enlisted is that of the 
extension of the kingdom of God over the whole 
world. 


IT SEEMS SURPRISING that any thoughtful men 
should doubt the advantage to our Southern States 
of Government aid for the purposes of education. 
Yet so influential a journal as the ation repre. 
sents the opinion that it will be better not to grant 
such aid, lest thereby the self-reliance of the people 
of the South may be diminished ; and self-reliance 
is of more value even than the removal of illiteracy 
from a population. 

One might suppose the attribute of self-reliance 
to be not deficient in that section of our country 
which, rather than give up a local institution, en 
deavored to destroy the Union, at the cost of a 
civil war. Fraternity, rather than independence, 
appears to need cultivation there; and a true frater- 
nity may be manifested by just such a measure as 
the Blair bill, now before Congress, whereby it is 
proposed that the nation shall apportion between 
seventy-five and a hundred millions of dollars for 
education in the South. 

Education is so good and beneficent a thing, as 
compared with ignorance, that we may believe it 
capable, when rightly guided, of strengthening all 
the higher attributes of character; even the best 
sort of self-help and self-reliance. Of course it will 
be right that the South shall take its share in the 
work; that aid shall not become swdstitution in 
organizing and administering the school system of 
the Southern States. With this in view, there is 
no reason for anticipating anything but gain, not 
only to the States thus assisted, but to the whole 
Union, from such a measure.. Already, similar 
partial aid has been effectually tried in other coun- 
tries. A late Report of a body of English Com- 
missioners* says : 

‘‘Tf it be true that in foreign countries almost 
the entire cost of the highest general and technical 
instruction is borne by the state, on the other 
hand, the higher elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion in science falls on the localities to a much 
greater extent than with us; while, as to the ordi- 
nary elementary schools, the cost in Germany and 
Switzerland is almost exclusively borne by the lo- 
calities ; and this was also the case in France and 
Belgium until the people of those countries became 
impatient of the lamentable absence of primary in- 
struction on the part of vast numbers of the rural 
and in some instances of the town population, an 
evil which large state subventions alone could cure 
| eee ' 

*On Technical Instruction in Europe: 1885, 
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within any reasonable period of time. With the 
exception of France, there is no European country 
of the first rank that has an imperial budget for 
education comparable in amount with ourown. In 
the United Kingdom at least one-half of the cost 
of elementary education is defrayed out of imperial 
funds, and the instruction of artisans in science 
and art is almost entirely borne by the state.’”’ 

While education is not a certain guarantee of 
individual, sectional or national virtue, there is no 
doubt that illiteracy is a source of weakness and 
danger to every community. In an especial sense 
our nationality is one, in all its great interests. Se- 
cession having failed, the needs of one part of the 
country are the needs of all. It is the part of wis- 
dom as well as benevolence for the nation to pro- 
mote, by a large liberality, the early preparation of 
all its population for real, intelligent citizenship. 


A NOTABLE FEATURE in the late riot in London 
was, the almost total absence of bloodshed. Very 
seldom has so |prolonged and obstinately renewed 
a contest taken place between police and a mob, 
without the use of military force. This is a subject 
for congratulation, and a ground of future hope, 
However summary may be, sometimes, the success 
of the Napoleonic plan of early resorting to ‘‘ grape- 
shot” for the suppression of a popular tumult, more 
often it has aggravated the irritation in which the 
disorder arose, and worse results have followed 
afterwards. 

It is satisfactory to learn, also, that not nearly 
all of even the ‘‘ unemployed poor” of London 
took part in, or sympathized with, the riotous out- 
break, which was brought on by Socialist leaders. 
As in our own cities, when demagogues throw fire- 
brands in the midst of crowds, their worst elements 
are ready to burst out with violence, which the 
great multitude is simply passive in permitting, 
without participation. 

But, ‘‘ there is a cause.’’ It is getting to be clear 
to thinking men that something is wrong in the 
social system, which must be set right by reforma- 
tion, or it will lead to a terrible revolution. We 
believe that those take a correct view of the problem 
now before the civilized world, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who assert that its solution lies deep 
in the heart of the constitution and mutual relations 
of society ; the only safe and final settlement being 
attainable by an actual, not merely nominal, car- 
rying out of the principles of Christianity. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST charities in Pennsylvania, 
if notin our Union, which have continued their 
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labors with little change down to the present time, 
is the Female Society of Philadelphia for the Relief 
and Employment of the Poor; founded in 1793. 
It is known to many by a briefer name, ‘‘ The 
House of Industry.’’ Informatiun is given that, 
while many more recent organizations have received 
a large share of patronage, this has of late come to 
be comparatively overlooked ; loss being sustained 
also on account of many former contributors having 
passed from works to rewards. About a hundred 
women were admitted during the past year to the 
work-rooms, at 112 North Seventh street, Phila. ; 
but the funds on hand are now so low that, unless 
help is received, the work cannot be carried on as 
it has been. By the erection of a large factory- 
building near the rooms, they have been so dark- 
ened that it has become almost a necessity to pro- 
; cure new accommodations. For this purpose, 
means are much wanted. 

This institution always has been and is chiefly, 
if not entirely, under the control of Friends. It 
affords opportunities, which are not neglected, for 
moral and religious influence, besides the temporal 
benefit to of a class not fully reached by other 
charities. Contributions may besent to Emma 


Cadbury, Treasurer, 1530 Cherry street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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CaN ANY READER inform us where may be ob- 
tained a copy of a photograph of the first protest of 
Friends of Germantown against slavery? It 1s 
wanted to replace one lost from the library of the 
Chicago Historical Society; of which Albert D. 
Hager is librarian. Address, 140 Dearborn Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ills. 


















































NOTICE. 


EARLY CHURCH HIsTORY, TO THE DEATH OF CON- 
STANTINE, A. D, 337.—Edward Backhouse, a member 
of the Society of Friends, in England, “ received the 
impression, which he believed to be from the Lord, 
that he ought to devote his latter days to writing a 
portion of Church History, especially with a view of 
exhibiting to the Christian world, in a popular man- 
ner, the principles and practices of the Society of 
Friends.” 

_ Being prevented by death from finishing the work, 
it was handed to Charles Tylor, of England, who has 
completed the first portion of the History, viz.: To 
the death of Constantine, A. D. 337. This has re- 
cently been published in an octavo volume of 550 
pages, richly illustrated. The work has met with the 
cordial approbation of Friends in England and else- 
_ where. It was Edward Backhouse’s desire that this 
book should be as widely circulated as possible 
amongst Friends in America, Katherine Backhouse 
and Charles Tylor have therefore placed two hun- 
dred and fifty copies at the disposal of Friends’ Book 
and Tract Committee of New York for free distribu- 
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tion amongst the Bible-schools and Meeting Libraries 
of the Society of Friends. 

This generous donation presents a rare opportunity 
for these Schools and Libraries to obtain a very valu. 
able and instructive book, 

A copy of the book will be mailed from Europe, 
postage paid, direct to the officer of the Library who 
may be designated to receive it; subject only to a 
small sum for United States duty, which will be col. 
lected at the place of delivery. 

None of these copies will be for sale or sent to indi- 
viduals, As but a limited number can be sent to each 
Yearly Meeting, applications should be sent immedi- 
ately to FRIENDS’ BoOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 


56 Lafayette Place, New York, 
New York, Fourth month, 1885. 





MARRIED. 
VENABLE—CHILTON,—In Westfield Meeting, at 
Westfield, N. C., on the 31st of First month, Joseph 
Venable to Mary F. Chilton, all of Surrey Co., N. C, 





DIED. 

BARRETT.—First mo. tst, 1886, at his residence, 
northwest of Lacrosse, Kansas, Levi Barrett, aged 60 
years; a member and elder of Lacrosse Monthly 
Meeting. 

In his death his family and society have lost a 
worthy and exemplary man, Yet we have the con- 
soling belief that our loss is his gain. 

HORTON.—On the 15th day of Eleventh month, 
1885, at West Newton, Ind., Ellen Horton, aged nearly 
51 years; a member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, 

This dear sister died in the triumph of a living faith, 
testifying of a rest that awaited her at the end of the 
race. She selected to be sung at her funeral the beauti- 
ful hymn commencing ‘ My rest is in heaven, my rest 
is not here.” The last intelligent expression heard 
from her was, “ Only a few more days, and I shall be 
at rest over there.” And we confidently trust that her 
hopes have been realized and that she is now at rest 
in heaven. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


REDDING.—At Carthage, Rush county, Indiana, 
First mo, 1st, 1886, Thirza Jane Redding, wife of Dr. 
Jacob Redding, in the 44th year of her age. 

From her childhood she was religiously inclined; she 
was noble and generous, making herself both useful 
and beloved among her associates and acquaintances. 
As a wife, she was a loving and sympathetic helpmeet, 
For years she was subject to hemorrhage of the lungs, 
and fully aware of the uncertainty of life, yet with 
cheerfulness and resignation she looked forward to her 
departure trusting in her crucified but risen Saviour, 

PEELLE.—Edmund Peelle died First month 18th, 
1886, after a short illness, aged 63 years. 

He was a recorded minister of the Society of Friends 
and a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting in 
Henry county, Indiana, His Christian life and upright 
work were such as endeared him to many of those 
with whom he mingled. The day before he died he 
remarked to a friend who stepped in to see him, that 
his prospect for recovery was not good; but that he 
believed that he was prepared for whatever the ter- 
mination might be, that he had tried to live so as to be 
ready for such a time as this. At another time he said 
to his daugh‘er, who was weeping : “ My peace is made 
with God.” Thus has passed away another of our 
friends, who has gone, as we reverently believe, to 
that state of existence, ““ Where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 
Christian Worker please copv. 


— 
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HALE,—Died, at her residence, where she was born 
and had always lived, on the 14th of Twelfth month, 
1885, Sarah Hale, widow of Harlan B. Hale, aged 
nearly 86 years ; a valued member and elder of Black 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. C. 

During the last few years she was mostly confined 
to her room, and the last year to her bed; often her 
sight and hearing were defective, yet no one ever 
heard a murmur of complaint. - Her cheerfulness and 
patience were daily lessons to those around her. Not- 
withstanding her age and bodily afflictions one of her 
greatest pleasures was the regular attendance of meet- 
ing, even when her friends thought she was not able 
to go, and after she could not attend, her interest in 
church work was unabated. Her Christian life was 
marked by the encouragement of good work, and by 
kind and benevolent acts, and we feel assured that she 
was gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe into the hea- 
venly garner, : 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER 
Lesson 1x. Second month 28th, 1886 
NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. Neh, i. 1—11. 


Gotpgen Text.—Give us help from trouble; for vain is the help of 
man. Ps, 108, 12. 


The second temple was not completed till some 
1g years after the laying of its foundation, described 
in our last lesson. Between its completion and the 
events’of this present lesson an interval of 70 years 
had intervened, during which but little is known of 
the history of what was now the Persian province 
of Judea. In Persia itself Darius Hytaspes, and 
Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Esther, had succeeded 
Cyrus and now Artaxerxes Longimanus was in the 
twentieth year of his reign. Thirteen years before 
this Ezra the Scribe had led the second band of 
returning captives back to Jerusalem. ‘‘ His com- 
pany numbered 1500 leading men (Ezra viii. 1— 
20); but with the women and children the number 
must have been more than 5000. They carried up 
as free-will offerings for the temple, from the king 
and his nobles, gold and silver to the amount of 
$3,000,000 (if the talents named are the Persian 
talents weighing 57 pounds avoirdupois).’’—/¢- 
loubet's Notes. 

1. The words of Nehemiah the son of Hacha- 
liah. The book of Nehemiah is a continuation of 
Ezra and was joined to it in the earliest Jewish 
canon of the Bible. Except chs. viii.—x, which 
appear to be by a different hand, it is written by 
Nehemiah himself and covers a period of about 
fourteen years—the twelve years of his first visit 
to Jerusalem, and another visit a year or two 
later. Nehemiah belonged probably to the tribe of 
Judah and to the family of David. He was at this 
time cupbearer to king Artaxerxes and was a 
man of great wealth and influence. Jn the month 
Chisleu. The ninth month, corresponding to the 
end of November and beginning of December. 
(See Zech. vii. 7.) Jn the twentieth year—of the 
reign of Artaxerxes. As J was in Shushan the 
palace. Shushan is mentionedin Dan. viii. 2. It 
was greatly enlarged and beautified by Darius Hy- 
taspes the successor of Cyrus, who preferred it to 
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Babylon, and was at this time the principal capital 
of the Persian monarchs. It was situated 250 miles 
due east from Babylon, but nearly tooo miles by 
the usual route from Jerusalem. For a description 
of its splendors see Esther 1, 2, 5, 6. 

2. Hanani one of my brethren came. UHanani 
was afterwards given the charge of the gates of Je- 
rusalem by Nehemiah. Ch. vii. 2. J asked them 
concerning the Jews that were escaped, that were 
left of the captivity. The majority of the Jews ap- 
pear to have remained in the places to which they 
had been carried by Nebuchadnezzar. Only com- 
paratively few had returned to Palestine. News 
from Jerusalem was probably but seldom received 
atthe far distant Shushan and every opportunity 
would be eagerly hailed by such a man as Nehe- 
miah. Josephus represents him as walking outside 
the city gates when his attention was first arrested 
by the travel-stained band of Jews. 

3. The remnant that are left of the captivity 
there in the province are in great affliction and re- 
proach. Yet we know from Nehemiah’s record 
that much had been done towards rebuilding the 
city —trade was to some extent re-established—and 
there was much prosperity and some tyrannizing 
over their poorer brethren by the leading families. 
Cf. Hag. i. 4; Neh. xiii. 16, 20; Neh. v. 7. On 
the whole the state of things was very discouraying. 
The returned captives were few and they felt the 


‘Persian yoke a heavy burden constantly dragging 


them back to poverty. Neh. v. 4, &c. The wall 
of Jerusalem also is broken down. The wall was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar and in spite of an 
attempt to rebuild it at the time of the first return 
(Ezra iv. 12) the long lines of ruined masonry, 
with the gaping rents where the burnt gates had 
been, still stretched round the city. Hence it was 
cpen to the marauding attacks of the surroundihg 
tribes whose hostility had lately been still further 
aroused by Ezra’s action in sending back to their 
homes all the wives of non Jewish birth found in 
Jerusalem and Judea. Ezra x. 19, &c. As Dean 
Stanley says, ‘‘In those days, rather one may say 
in those countries of disorder, a city without 
locked gates and lofty walls was no city at all." 

4. I sat down and wept. ‘It would seem that 
Nehemiah had by no means realized the state of 
things at Jerusalem, and at first he was quite over- 
whelmed by it. Mourned certain days. About 
three or four months. Cf. Neh. i. 1, with ii. 1. 
And fasted. Fasting appears to have become a 
usual practice during the captivity. Daniel fasted 
(Dan. ix. 13; x. 3), Esther fasted (Esther iv. 16), 
Ezra fasted (Ezra x. 6), and now Nehemiah fasted.” 
—Rawlinson. 

5- This prayer is a striking illustration of Solo- 
mon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple. I 
Ki. viii. 46—50. That keepeth covenant and mercy 
for them that love him, &c. See Ex. xx. 6. 

6. Let thine car now be attentive. In the en- 
forced separation from Jerusalem, Nehemiah, in 
common with Daniel and others of his countrymen, 
had learnt the lesson that God hears all true prayer, 
no matter where offered. His faith took hold of 
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Solomon’s prayer, as well as of God’s own promise 
to Moses. Which we have sinned against thee, 
both 1 and my father's house have sinned. Cf. Is. 
vi. 5; Dan. ix. 20. 

7. We have dealt very corruptly against thee. 
See Is. i. 4; Jer. viii. 28. The idolatries which 
were sO prominent amongst the sins of the chosen 
people were in their very essence corrupt and cor- 
rupting. We must recollect that the worship of 
these idols was not a mere outward prostration be- 
fore them, but consisted in acts of cruelty and 
lasciviousness done in their honor. Have not kept 
the commandments, nor the statutes, nor the judg- 
ments. ‘‘The divine law from every point of 
view,—what God has commanded, the laws He has 
enacted and recorded on the statute book, His 
wise judgments or decisions as to right and wrong.” 
—Feloubet’'s Notes. It would seem that Nehe- 
miah, beginning by an appeal to, the character of 
God as revealed to Moses (see v. 5) was instantly 
convicted in his mind by the thought that under 
that plea neither he nor his people could stand. 

8. Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou 
commandest thy servant Moses. Waving confessed 
his own and his nation’s sinfulness, he now tries a 
new plea, and one exactly suited to the circum- 
stances. Jf ye transgress, I will scatter you abroad. 
Lev. xxvi. 33; Deut. iv. 25, 26, 27. The very 
fact that this had been fulfilled proved that Jehovah 
was a God of truth, and was an additional ground 
for pleading the other promises of restoration. 

9. But uf ye turn unto me, &c. Here he has 
many strong promises to support him. Lev. xxvi. 
39; Deut. iv. 29, 30, 31; xxx. 2; Deut. xxx. 4. 

10. Wow these are thy servants—these for whom 
I am now praying are some to whom these promises 
have already been in part fulfilled. They have 
béen gathered in and brought back to Jerusalem. 
Pleading these mercies already received, Nehemiah 
undoubtedly laid their present sad condition before 
the Lord, praying that he himself might be the in- 
strument used to bring them relief. 

21. Grant him mercy in the sight of this man. 
Nehemiah, though occupying a high and respon- 
sible position, was completely at the mercy of his 
despotic master. Cf. Esther iv. 11; vii. 9, &c., &c. 
We know how Nehemiah’s intense desire for his 
people and sorrow on their account was the means 
used by the Lord to bring about the answer to his 
prayer. His sad countenance attracted the king’s 
attention and gave him the opportunity of making 
known his wishés. Then came the permission, the 
long, hard journey, the dangerous, arduous work, 
the obstacles overcome, the blessing enjoyed. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Nehemiah’s prayer is a most striking instance 
of intercessory prayer. Those who long for blessing 
on their friends will do well to consider the method 
both of the prayer and its answer. In the prayer 
we see intense desire; the realization that he him- 
self had sinned, as well as those for whom he 
prayed ; and a willingness to be himself made the 
instrument of the blessing. In the answer we see 
how God took him at his word. The answer to 
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his prayer meant for Nehemiah toil and hardship, 
instead of luxury; a lavish expenditure of his 
wealth; in short, a pouring out of himself for his 
people. In this respect he is a type of our great 
Intercessor—the Lord Jesus. 

2. It is most important when we plead God's 
promises that we should plead such as belong to the 
condition in which we are. 

3. The fact that God’s promises of punishment 
on sin are fulfilled, instead of being a cause for dis. 
couragement, is a reason for believing that His 
promises of blessing will also be fulfilled. 


SCHOOL, 


A New Se.ect ScuHoot-House.—The Com. 
mittee having charge of Friends’ Select Schools 
in Philadelphia, have erected a new building 
at Sixteenth and Cherry streets, for the accom- 
modation of their several schools, and occupied it 
on the 8th of Second month. 

The building committee have carefully studied 
the needs of both teachers and pupils, and have 
arranged the building with a view to the greatest 
comfort and convenience in prosecuting their 
work. Light, heat, and ventilation have claimed 
special care. At the opening of school in the 
Ninth month next, the Committee intend estab- 
lishing a Primary Department for girls; and they 
desire to secure the services of a woman Friend, 
qualified by experience, to take charge of this 
school. 

As A RULE, if a college is to be maintained asa 
Christian institution, only those who are willing to 
use their influence in fostering the Christian as 
well as the moral character of their students, 
should retain its chairs of instruction. If a col- 
lege is simply an intellectual organization, with 
merely intellectual methods, aiming at merely in- 
tellectual results, Christianity may fittingly be eli- 
minated; but, if it be not of this type, and it is 
not usually in this country, the Christian element 
should occupy a larger place. Not that the col- 
lege should be less intellectual, less scholarly, less 
devoted to all the noble interests of learning, less 
awake to the breaking light of modern times, but 
that it should be more alive to the demands of the 
moral natures of young men and women, that it 
should give heed to the spiritual feelings as well as 
to the mental, that it should endeavor to create 
and to cultivate a profoundly Christian type of 
character. The college that lives the longest in 
the gratitude of the people is the college that is 
Christian in aim and result as well as great in 
scholarship.—C. A. Thwing. 


Tue ‘Ladies Hall’’ at Oberlin College was 
burned the morning of 1 mo. oth. The fire 
caught soon after midnight, in the roof—probably 
through some crevice in a chimney which had 
escaped detection in acareful inspection only a few 
months ago. The occupants, including nearly one 
hundred young ladies, escaped without accident, 
but with considerable loss of their personal effects, 
which bears very heavily on some of the self-de- 
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ndent students. Before noon all of them were 
made at home for the rest of the term in hospit- 
able families. The building was of brick, pleasant 
and commodious. It was well insured, but the re- 
building—which will be begun as soon as spring 
opens—will probably involve the college in the 
expenditure of twenty thousand dollars, or more, 
above the insurance. 


Tue Cincinnati Wesleyan College was the first 
chartered college in the world for the education of 
women exclusively. A meeting of a number of 
its alumnze and former students was held lately, at 
the house of Rachel L. Bodley, M. D., Dean of 
the Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia, to 
consider plans for creating an endowment fund 
for that institution. 


RURAL. 


THE ENsILAGE Concress.—The Fifth Ensilage 
Congress of America met in the Grand Central 
Hotel of New York on January zoth and 2zst. 
The Hon. O. B. Potter presided. Over one hun- 
dred farmers were present, from all parts of the 
country, but chiefly from dairy farms in New Jersey 
and Westchester county. 

The principal addresses were made on the first 
day of the meeting by Mr. George G. Smith, of St. 
Albans, Vt., and Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston. 
Mr. Potter said, on opening the Congress, that in 
ashort time under the ensilage system the supply 
of fodder in the country would be doubled. It 
was a great thing for the Western cattle raisers ; for 
grass can be kept in silos as well as corn. 

Mr. George G. Smith made the opening address. 
He gave the results of his experiments with ensi- 
lage on his two farms in Vermont. He said that 
he had fed his stock on ensilage for the last six 
years, and to day they were in splendid condition. 
Under the new system of storing and feeding ensi- 
lage, the capacity of dairy farms had been quad. 
tupled. When grain or fodder, artificially kept for 
winter feeding, had to be used, the cows dried up, 
practically, and the year’s work had to be done in 
the six summer months. Now, owing to Mr. Gof- 
fart’s invention, the best butter and the best beef 
could be made in winter, the time when both are 
in great demand and bring the highest prices. The 
worn-out farms of the East could be enriched, and 
Indian corn, the most certain of our crops, could 
be made the most profitable by turniug it into en- 
silage. From seventy acres planted with corn, Mr. 
Smith obtained last year 1200 tons of ensilage ; 
enough to keep his 200 cows from June to Septem- 
ber. His ensilage was not what is known as the 
“sweet ensilage,” like that in England, but has 
no acidity. To make ensilage that will produce the 
best butter, the corn should be planted in hills from 
four to six inches apart, and then carefully culti- 
vated. In this way he raised twenty-seven and a 
half tons to the acre last year, and expects to raise 
forty tons next year. The total cost per ton of 
plowing, planting, cutting, and putting in silos was 
exactly seventy-seven cents per ton. The corn 


should be cut when it is beginning to glaze and the 
weather isdry. After being put in the silos it 
should be carefully tramped down, especially around 
the edges, and then should be weighted so as to 
exclude the air. Mr. Smith uses 220 pounds weight 
to the square inch. His ensilage is cut three- 
eighths of an inch in length. With it he has gotten 
as good milk and butter as with any natural pro- 
duct. It can be made as easily, with ordinary in- 
telligence, as hay, and is vastly more economical. 
A well-filled silo on a farm is worth more than a 
barnful of hay. 

Indian corn isa renovating, not an exhausting 
plant. It needs no expensive nitrogenous fertili- 
zers. Made into ensilage and fed to cows, it re- 
turns to the soil in manure, and leaves a farm at 
the end of ten years richer than it found it. It is 
just here that the agriculture of the Eastern and 
Middle States has so splendid an outlook before it. 
We need to establish beef-factories, as we have es- 
tablished cotton and woolen ones. The ranches 
of the West have reached their maximum. Ver- 
mont, with a system of ensilage and no freight to 
pay, can see them and go them one better. The 
general opinion of the Congress was that ensilage, 
in its various forms, is better than any other kind 
of fodder for cattle.—/ndependent, 


Can THE CopLIN MoTH BE TRAPPED.—The sus- 
pension in apple trees of open-mouthed bottles partly 
filled with sweetened water by which to trap the 
codlin moth, has been pronounced by many writers 
as a worthless practice, so far as accomplishing this 
result is concerned. Still facts sometimes upset 
theories. The following from the Orange County 
Farmer seems plainly to indicate that the practice 
is a good one, resulting in this case in securing a 
crop of sound apples, and as the remedy can be 
easily and cheaply applied, it is worthy of being 
tested another season : 

‘¢ Readers of the Harmer will remember that we 
noted last spring the fact that Mr. Smith had placed 
in each apple tree of his very large orchard little 
tin cups, containing a solution of molasses and 
water with a little vinegar added. This was for 
the purpose of catching moths, whose progeny prey 
upon apples Some have contended that the codlin 
moth was never caught in this manner. Mr. Smith 
says he is not sufficiently versed in entomology to 
positively identify this moth, but he thinks he cap- 
tured a good many of them. At any rate, he cap- 
tured myriads of moths of various kinds, and the 
result has been so satisfactory to him that he will 
continue the practice. One thing is certain, finer 
fruit was never grown. Still lying on the ground 
were great heaps of Baldwins, ready for barreling. - 
They were not assorted, but remained just as they 
had been picked from the trees. One could look 
in vain over the pile for a worm-eaten apple, and 
not one in a hundred was gnarly. His Kings, 
Northern Spy, Greenings, Talman Sweets, Bell- 
flowers and others were equally fair. He will 
market somewhere between 1,200 and 1,500 bar- 
rels of winter fruit, a part of which he will proba- 
bly ship to Europe. His Baldwins were the finest 
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color we have ever seen, and would delight the eye 
of the English dealer. We hope some of our 
readers will try the same experiment for destroying 
moths and report the result to us. On this side of 
the mountain, we shall have doubtless a crop next 
season, and it will consequently be a good time to 
try it. It is certainly worth the trifling labor and 
expense,” — Fruit Recorder. 

A Frencu farmer claims that the ravages of the 
phylloxera are stayed by simply allowing the: fowls 
to feed among the grapevines. Vineyards where 
the fowls have free run are exempt from this 
dreaded insect, and it is attributed to the fact that 
the fowls eat the eggs of the phylloxera. The fowls 
should run in the yards from the last of June till 
the last of September. A portable poultry house 
for use in vineyards has been invented, and French 
vineyardists seem to have faith in this simple means 
of prevention. The farmer who first observed the 
supposed effect of the fowls has applied for the 
$60,000 offered by the French Government for a 
remedy for the insect. 


From the Monthly Record. 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 


In the report just issued of the Leominster 
Orphan Home and Printing Press, there is an in- 
terrsting account of a runaway boy from Erro- 
manga, in the Pacific, as follows: 

A few years ago, a large ship in Her Majesty’s 
service called at the port of the island. A little 


darkie thought he would like to see the white man’s 
land, and the land of Bibles and missionaries ; so 
he secreted nimself in the hold of the vessel, trust- 
ing that the ‘* good English ’’ would not throw him 
overboard when he had to leave his hiding place for 
food. Hunger pressing, he came trembling on 
deck. The commander took kindly to him, and on 
arriving in London, sent the lad, at his own cost, 
to school, with the idea that he should be trained 
as a missionary, and sent back to his own people. 
For this purpose he was sent from school to the 
care of the Rev. Grattan Guinness, to study at 
Harley House, Bow, London. But the boy was 
evidently better adapted for work than study, and, 
at the request of his generous friend the comman- 
der, he found his way to The Orphans’ Printing 
Press at Leominster. He is now learning to be a 
printer, and is steadily improving, and when he 
has mastered his trade is to go back to Erromanga, 
and work a Missionary Printing Press to provide 
the people of his native island with a healthy 
Christian literature. He is a general favorite 
among his companions, and probably was never 
happier in his life, and his face is very familiar at 
our various meetings. 

As I read this, I thought how well it would be 
had we more lads of the mind of the darkie from 
Erromanga, and more men of the spirit of Paul the 
Apostle, who, though a preacher of the glad tidings 
of the Gospel of Christ, thought it no dishonor to 
labor with his hands. Such are the missionaries 


to evangelize the world, and I hope this allusion to ' 
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the point will occasion a little thought in the mind 
of one here and there. You may preach froma 
boat, as from a pulpit—the anvil should send out 
bright sparks of gospel truth, and the Press be 
more and more instrumental, when worked by 
sanctified hands, in winning souls to Christ. 


F. J. T, 


—_—--——- ome 


THE JUBILEE IN FIJI. 


The celebration is now going on of the fiftieth 
year of the establishment of the Wesleyan Mission 
in Fiji; or, in other words, of the beginning and 
onward progress of Christianity in this fair group 
of islands, whose more than 150,000 people were 
benighted with the worst heathen darkness, and 
notorious for atrocities of the most fearful kind. 
October 12 was the fiftieth anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the two first missionaries, Revs. Wm. Cross 
and David Cargill at Lakeba, each of these leaders 
of the vanguard of the Cross bringing an heroic 
wite with him to a land to which it was a fearful 
thing for an English lady to come. A special re- 
minder of the event was given by a sermon printed 
in Fijian at the Mission Press, and circulated 
throughout the country so as to be read in every 
pulpit on Sunday, October 11. This gave the na- 
tives an admirable sketch of the history of the mis- 
sion. A sermon somewhat similar was also de- 
livered on that day in the English tongue, and pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

Special deputations from the neighboring Aus- 
tralasian colonies arrived to congratulate the native 
churches. Special services and monster gatherings 
of native Christians have been going on for some 
weeks past, and are still to be celebrated in various 
parts of the land. One of the most interesting of 
the deputations came from Tonga in the person of 
Ratu Joni Faubula, a Fijian chief, and a native 
minister, who was the first convert made in this 
country, and the first Fijian to preach the Gospel. 
He addressed large meetings of English and Fijians, 
and in the course of his telling addresses he said: 
‘‘For my faith I was exiled. My father, Tue 
Nayan (a man of supreme rank in the Windward 
Islands), banished me to Tonga because of my re- 
ligion, and there in Tonga, which was partly 
heathen then, I preached the Christ, became a 
native minister, and, after fifty years of service, 
have returned just to look at my native islands.” 

When Ratu Joni left Fiji coast there was not a 
score of Christians on it. Now that he comes back 
after his long absence he does not find a score of 
avowed heathen in the whole of the group.—TZhe 
(London) Christian. 


oe 


ITEMS. 

LonG DISTANCE TELEPHONY.—It is said in the 
Electrician that telephonic communication for busi- 
ness purposes is maintained between several places in 
New England and New York and Boston; and is 
likely soon to be arranged for between New York and 
Philadelphia, There is no practical difficulty. with 
proper apparatus, in sending vocal messages over the 
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telephone as far as a hundred miles, The expectation 
of much greater distances has been entertained, and 
may perhaps some time be fulfilled, 

A New Source or Gutta PercHA.—Dr. E. Heckel 
has discovered in Central Africa a tree, called by the 
natives Aarite, the berries of which yield a kind of 
wax, and its trunk, when cut into, after the age of four 

ears, will yield an annual supply of from five to six 
dollars’ worth of gutta percha. Dense forests of this 
tree grow in Central Africa, and it is thought probable 
that it can be successfully transported to several 
English and French colonies, 

WomaAN suffrage is making more rapid progress in 
the Canadian Dominion than in the United States, 
The right of woman to vote at municipal elections is 
already conceded in the provinces of Ontario and 
British Columbia, and it has been contemplated to ex- 
tend it to provincial and even dominion elections. 
That right is now petitioned for by sixteen ladies of 
prominence in Portland City, New Brunswick. 

THE removal of the nuisances that marred the 
scenery in the neighborhood of Niagara Falls and the 
restoration of the banks of the river tojtheir primitive 
beauty is proving not only attractive, but economical. 
The establishment of the State Park has drawn so 
much travel that it has given great impulse to the 
growth and trade of the village. 








NEEDLESS WORRIES. 





Methinks within this world of care, 
Where sorrow doth abound, 

The burdens that we need not bear, 
Oft weigh us to the ground, 


To-morrow’s cares, to-morrow’s needs, 
How shall they all be met? 

With foolish, faithless thoughts like these, 
How oft we chafe and fret. 


The Father's love is still the same, 
And still the promise reads,— 

“Thy strength sufficient for thy day "— 
Not for to-morrow’s needs, 


The future lieth dark and dim, 
I cannot see the way, 

1 cannot trace its winding on 
Unto the perfect day, 


And hath the Father promised thee, 
It shall be aught but dim? 

Thou canst not take two steps at once, 
One step—along with Him, 


The mysteries of His providence, 
The workings of His hand, 

His dealings with the sons of men 
I cannot understand, 


Why seek to read what He hath veiled? 
Why strain thine aching sight ? 

If He had willed it to be read, 
He would have given thee light. 


The troubles which perchance may come, 
Which in the distance loom, 

How oft they fill the heart with fear, 
And cloud the brow with gloom. 


Have ye forgotten Him who said— 
(Or are the words untrue ?) 

“I will be with thee in the floods 

When thou art passing through.” 
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For when the Father sendeth grief, 
He ever sendeth strength, 

And He is near to give relief, 
And bring us peace at length. 


But when we take unbidden cares, 
Well may we be dismayed, 

For we must bear them all alone, 
Without His present aid. 


Then take each moment as it comes, 
And trust Him for the rest, 

Sure whatsoe’er thy life may be, 
The Father knoweth best. 


So shall thy days be free from care, 
In all things great and small, 
For the burdens that we need not bear, 
Are the heaviest weight of all. 
—Leaflet. Ss. F. ¥F. 


TO A FAMILY BIBLE. 











What household thoughts around thee, as their shrine, 
Cling reverently !—Ot anxious looks beguiled, 
My mother’s eyes, upon thy page Divine, 
Each day were bent—her accents gravely mild, 
Breathed out thy love; whilst I, a dreamy child, * 
Wandered on breeze-like fancies oft away 
To some lone tuft of gleaming spring-flowers wild, 
Some fresh-discovered nook for woodland play, 
Some secret nest ; yet would the solemn word 
At times, with kindlings of young wonder heard, 
Fall on my wakened spirit, there to be 
A seed not lost—for which, in darker years, 
O book of heaven! I pour, with grateful tears, 
Heart blessings on the holy dead and thee ! 
F, D. HEMANS. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the /ndependent writes : 
“Some twenty-five years ago the following poem 
had a wide, though anonymous, circulation. [t was 
very greatly admired, and did duty in many a sermon 
of comfort and consolation, especially in such as were 
suggested by the death of little children. Nothing 
could well be more tender, graceful, sweetly musical, 
deftly poetic. I have only lately learned that these 
lines were ‘ H. H.'s’ earliest poetical venture. I ques- 
tion whether she ever wrote anything better, or any- 
body else, indeed, for that matter. They seein to be 
simply perfect, in their way. They were evidently 
written out of her own inmost life. How little I realized 
while, more than once, copying these lines, in other 
days, with my own hand, that for them I was indebted 
to the sweet singer who has so lately fallen asleep. It 
would have been such a pleasure to acknowledge my 
obligations to her. The poem, which to-day not less 
than when originally writtea, so felicitously interprets 
the burden of thousands of stricken hearts, is felicit- 
ously entitled,” 





LIFTED OVER. 
As tender mothers, guiding baby steps, 
When places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little ones in arms 
Of love and set them.down beyond the harm, 
So did our Father watch the precious boy 
Led o’er the stones by me who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my darling on. 
He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 
Rough ways before us, where my arms would fail ; 
So reached from heaven, and, lifting the dear child, 
Who smiled in leaving me, he put him down 
Beyond 4ll hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 
Him wait for me! Shall I not, then, be glad, 
And, thanking God, press on to overtake ? 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—On the 8th inst. a large meeting 
was held in Trafalgar Square, London, which resulted 
in ariot. Conspicuous among those who addressed 
the meeting, was a man named Burns, who ran as the 
Socialist candidate in Nottingham in the recent elec- 
tion. It is estimated that there were 15,000 persons 
engaged in the demonstration, about two-thirds of 
whom were unemployed workmen, while the re- 
mainder were Socialists. They marched through the 
streets, doing much injury to the property; probably 
two hundred shops and a dozen club houses were se- 
riously damaged, including jewelers, bakers, butchers 
and wine shops. Hundreds of inoffensive people were 
maltreated. The police were powerless at first, but 
they ultimately succeeded in restoring order by breaking 
up the ranks of the rioters into small squads. The 
military were kept under arms all the evening, while 
policemen patrolled the streets. On the gth; in antici- 
pation of another demonstration, crowds of roughs 
poured into Trafalgar Square, which so alarmed the 
authorities that they put forth all their energies to sup- 
press the incipient riot. The police force, after a long 
struggle, pushed the mob into a side street, thus 
splitting it up. Many of the rioters have been ar- 
rested; some have been fined and discharged, others 
remanded for trial, while a number have been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. Burns, Champion, Hynd- 
man and Williams, the four Socialist leaders who in- 
spired the riot, called on the new President of the 
Local Government at his office. As he declined to 


receive them personally, they wrote, asking for a 
declaration of the Government's intentions in regard 
to providing work for the several hundred thousand 
unemployed people who were said to be starving in 
the city of London and elsewhere in England, The 


President replied he did not think any of the remedies 
they proposed would prove effectual in relieving the 
want and misery existing among the unemployed in 
England. At the same time, he felt the urgent neces- 
sity of having something done, and was now having 
inquiry made for the purpose of ascertaining the exact 
extent and character of the distress. Wherever it 
should be found necessary to do so, the Board of 
Guardians, unless they were already empowered, 
would be authorized to grant out-door relief when 
labor tests had been arranged sufficient to prevent 
imposture. The Socialists departed dissatisfied with 
their visit. 

W. E. Gladstone is preparing a bill providing for 
the expropriation ot land in Ireland by means of State 
funds. This bill will precede the other Irish measures 
which the Government intends to present to Parlia- 
ment. The discussion of the Home Rule question has 
been postponed until next session, 

DomEsTiIc.—A bill has been introduced in the 
Senate by Sherman “authorizing the President to in- 
vite all the Governments of the several Republics of 
Mexico, Central America and South America and the 
Empire of Brazil to send delegates to meet in conven- 
tion in Washington, upon such a day as he may ap- 
point, during the present year, to consider such ques- 
tions as relate to the best mode of establishing upon a 
firm and lasting basis peaceful and reciprocal com- 
mercial relations, and also to adopt such measures as 
may be considered the most practical to carry forward 
the construction of an international railroad between 
the United States and these countries. 

A bill has been passed appropriating $100,000 for a 
public building at Lancaster, Pa. 

The House Committee on Coinage gave a hearing 
on the gth to L, F., Jeffers, of Kansas City, represent- 
ing the Knights of Labor, in favor of the bill intro- 
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duced by Representative Brumm, known as the 
“Knights of Labor” currency bill. Representative 
Fuller presented a resolution to the Committee de. 
claring : “That we oppose at the present time the 
suspension of the coinage of silver, believing that the 
interests of our country require the utilization of both 
silver and gold.” No action was taken on the resolu. 
tion, 

The House Committee on Public Lands agreed 
“to delare a forfeiture of the Northern Pacific Rail. 
road land grant as to all lands lying opposite that 
part of the line which was unconstructed on the 4th of 
Seventh month, 1879” (the date at which the com. 
mittee construe the Granting act toexpire). Excepted 
from the operation of the forfeiture are the right of 
way of the company to lands necessary to its opera- 
tion; all lands now within city, town or village sites, 
and all lands purchased in good faith from the rail. 
road company by actual settlers not exceeding 320 
acres in any one case, 

A deputation of the Council of the Northwest Territo- 
ries arrived in Ottawa on the 11th, and preseated the 
Dominion Government with a bill of rights from the 
people of the Northwest. The demands include the 
grant of the right of habeas corpus and representation 
in the Commons and Senate ; the encouragement of the 
construction of railways through the Territories, and 
a rebate, equal to the duties now imposed, on agricul- 
tural implements and lumber, 

Major General Winfield Scott Hancock died sud- 
denly on Governor's Island, New York, on the after- 
noon of the 9th. He was 62 years of age. The cause 
of his death was a malignant carbuncle on the neck; 
but he appears.to have been in failing health for some 
time. 

Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour died in Utica, New 
York, at ten o'clock on the morning of the 12th. He 
was 76 years of age. 

A report from Portland, Oregon, says, that on the 
7th inst., as if by a programme laid out, the Chinese 
were driven out of Seattle, Washington Terri- 
tory. The Chinamen were marched to the steamer, 
Queen of the Pacific, and the rioters paid a steerag 
passage to San Francisco for each one put on board, 
There was no bloodshed as a result of this riot, but 
matters grew more serious the next day, when the 
ringleaders were arrested, and released on bail. All 
the Chinamen on board the steamer were liberated on 
writs of habeas corpus, but the great majority chose to 
leave by the vessel. Later, another despatch from 
Portland, says, that fifty-four Chinamen at work in the 
mines at Carbonado, on the Puyallup branch on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, were driven out and were 
awaiting transportation to Tacoma and thence to San 
Francisco. . 

About daybreak on the 11th a heavy rain storm setin 
in this locality, and continued uninterruptedly during 
the day, About 6 o'clock in the evening the down 
pour lessened, and at 9.25 ceased for a time, but at II 
o'clock there was a drizzling rain, The storm was ac- 
companied by a strong northeast wind, which at 4 
o'clock attained a maximum velocity of 32 miles an 
hour, 

At the Signal Office in this city it was stated that the 
rain storm had been general over the greater por- 
tion of the country. Along the Schuylkill Valley 
much damage was done. The angry torrent rushed 
over the natural banks of the stream, inundating fac- 
tories, sweeping away bridges, and driving people 
from their dwel!ing-houses back to the hills, but the 
greatest loss sustained was within the city limits, to the 
mill suburbs, where several of the large mills were 
flooded. 





